But the  maximum  absorption for a  right-handed   circularly polarized wave occurs when
*g = - 0,  i.e.   r3 = rrs = r*(i _ 0).     .     .     (;i)
77/w.y ^ small absorption band in incident natural light is doubled by the presence of the magnetic field when the direction of the field is parallel to that of the light. In one of the bands the left-handed circularly polarized wave is strongly absorbed so that the transmitted light is weakened and shows right-handed circular polarization; in the other band the right-handed circularly polarized light is wanting.
The same result would be reached from the hypothesis A of the molecular currents.
If g is not small and if 2g is numerically larger than 0, so that h is negligible in comparison with 2g ± 0, then in (68) and (69) K' and K" can be placed equal to zero, provided the right-hand sides are positive. Hence at some distance from the absorption band
(In order that the right-hand sides may be positive, the numerical value of A must be greater than that of
± 0y
From equation (59) on page 438, the amount of the rotation of the plane of polarization is
in which
(72)
From this it appears that the rotation $ has the same sign upon both sides of the absorption band, and is nearly symmetrical with respect to this band, for, at least approximately, d depends only upon g*. The same result follows from equa-ting ions will now be dropped and the previous conception of movable ions again taken into consideration. Now a strong magnetic field must exert special forces upon the ions, because an ion in motion represents an electrical current, and every element of current experiences in a magnetic field a force which is perpendicular to the element and to the direction of magnetization. Consequently the current lines in a magnetic field tend to move sideways in a direction at right angles to their direction. This phenomenon, known as the Hall effect, iss c    •    •     •    (39)on with
